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MRS. H. L. B. writes: "I am living in a house where there 
are no cupboards, or clothes presses, or any conveniences of this 
kind. I do not want to buy large wardrobes for my rooms, and 
Indeed they are so cut up by' doors and windows that there is 
scarcely any place to put them if I had them. Can you suggest 
anything in the way of a home-made wardrobe that will answer 
my purpose ? " 



A very good home-made wardrobe may be made at a very 
trifling cost provided you have ingenuity and a little rough 
lumber, or can get boxes of the proper size. 

An article of this sort was recently made by a lady who is 
somewhat similarly situated in the item of having no cupboard 
or closet room, and who has any amount of minor belongings 
that must be put somewhere. 

She bought at a cost of 50 cents a box six feet long, eighteen 
inches deep and twenty- eight inches wide. It was made of inch 
stuff and firmly put together. It was set into her room and her 
first work was to take off both bottom and cover, neither being 
needed for the purpose and the box being that much lighter and 
more manageable without the extra boards. The base board of 
the room was very wide, but without any pronounced projection 
at the top, being beveled off to not over one-fourth of an inch 
thick where it met the wall paper. In one corner of the room 
were doors one in each wall, leaving unoccupied corner with 
about thirty inches of wall space from the corner either way. A 
board about ten inches wide was sawed exactly to fit the space 
from the edge of one casing to the plastered wall in the corner. 
The casings were heavy and strong, and the paper was very 
handsome. It was therefore desirable that neither should be 
injured by this amateur building. A strip of heavy ticking was 
doubled four fold and tacked over one end of the sawed board, 
which was set closely against the paper and exactly in the corner. 
The other end of the board had one corner sawed diagonally off 
leaving it full length only, so far as it rested against the casing 
of the door. Against this casing a piece of cardboard was laid 
and the narrow end of the board was placed against it. Then 
with a few strokes of the hammer the board was driven down 
even with, and resting upon the edge of the bare board. In the 
extreme back corner, a No. 8 finishing nail was driven through 
the board in such a way that it entered the base board and 
held the shelf board firmly in place. A solid support was thus 
made for ihe box which was then put in position, and tempor- 
arily fastened by braces of boards tacked on by finishing nails. 
The box was pressed closely into the corner, and a nail put 
through what was then the bottom, into the supporting shelf 
beneath. Pieces of pine were sawed exactly the length of the 
spaces between the box and the casings. They were made from 
inch boards and were about three inches wide. The end of one 
was placed against the casing, a bit of cardboard intervening 
and driven snugly into place. One of these pieces was driven in 
each side, both at the top and bottom of the box, the pieces on 
the iront being, of course, much longer than those at the side. 
Some light boards were sawed in the form of a quarter circle 
large enough to fill the entire angle between the doors. These 
boards were securely fastened to the top of the box, and the 
carpenter work was done. A strip of board had been firmly 
nailed with the back of the box before putting up. This was 
for the clothes hooks which were also put upon the sides of the 
box and several hanging hooks were screwed into the ceiling or 
top. The result was a wardrobe sufficiently roomy to accommo- 
date a large number of articles at a very small cost, and only a 
single nail driven into either wall or woodwork. 

Very few persons understand or appreciate the value of pine 
wedges, with a few soft pine boards and a little mother wit 
very creditable carpenter work may be done without the least 
injury to the finest room. The folds of cloth prevented any 
injury to the paper on the wall, and the cardboard slipped 
down the casing attaching itself to the rougher end of the board 
and preserving the wood from scratch or bruise. When the box 
is taken down there will be a single very small nail hole in the 
extreme corner of room, quite too small to attract the attention 
of even the most critical landlord. A similar box in a room 
formerly occupied by the same party, had several shelves put in 
and served as a cupboard. 

The finish of the wardrobe was very simple and inexpensive. 
A single length of two yards wide felt was selected for the cur- 
tain. As the arc of the quarter circle was only about forty- eight 
inches in extent, the width of the goods was abundant, even 
with the overlap that was necessary to keep out the dust. The 
felt was divided in the middle, and on the left side of the box 
standing facing it ; the curtain was tacked about three inches 
more than half way around on the outer rim of the circle. It 
-was also fastened by very small tacks all the way down the 
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casing to the floor. The right hand curtain was tacked to a thin 
board sawed in the same circle as the wardrobe top, and fastened 
by a many doubled cord, to a strong screw eye in the edge of 
the right hand casing. The edge of the right hand curtain was 
also attached to the casing on the right, in the same way as the 
one already described. The extra curved board was so arranged 
that when put in place, it rested on the top of the quarter 
circle and was held there by a strong hook that fitted a screw 
eye put through the left hand curtain, and into the edge of the 
cover about three inches to the left of the middle of the arc. In 



a cord. By means of this rod the board was raiseii and the 
hook dropped into the eye. There was a lap of three inches 
double in the middle of the curtain. The edges wete finished 
with a band of furniture gimp and there was a fringe \,o match 
set exactly its own width above the edge of the hem Which just 
touched the floor. The top finish was a band of gimp feet upon 
a plaited edging of the felt. The left side which was slightly 
lower than the other was made even by putting the bimp a 
little higher on the edge of the board. As the base board was 
nearly fourteen inches wide there was plenty of room undfer this 




this way, when access to the wardrobe was required, the entire 
right hand curtain was slightly raised, then fell hanging by the 
cord fastening to the eye in the casing at the top of the ward- 
robe, and leaving the entire front exposed, and that without any 
holding back or looping of curtains. 

An ingenious device for closing the curtain was an ordinary 
walnut stair rod attached to the movable board by an eye and 



wardrobe for the bonnet box which was, like the entire contents 
of the box, concealed by the curtain. 




